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MOORTINSTOWS. 

The interior door is an arch richly monlded, and oma» 
mented with a variety of heads of the non-descript kind— 
these are surrounded with the zigzag ornament similar to 
that on the outer entrance of the porch. On each side of 
the door are three pillars with large capitals, diversely and 
exquisitely wrought in the peculiar manner of the age to 
which they were executed ; some of the heads on* this 
door having been defaced, it appears from their remains 
that the foundation of the artistes labour in their forma- 
tion was nothing more than a plain round pebble, wrought 
into diiTerent characters by means of 'a hard composition. 
The church, which is dedicated to St. John and St. Phi- 
lip, consists of a nave, two aisles, and a chancel. On 
the south side the aisle is divided from the area by five 
elegant clustered columns, with capitals highly orna- 
mented, supporting pointed arches. On the north side 
the architecture is widely different; here are two plain 
heavy pointed arches, and three circular ones, sustained 
by round massive columns; the round arches have a 
profusion of ornaments of the same description as those 
on the doors of the porch; human heads, the heads of 
birds, with the zigzag moulding, are the most pro- 
minent portion. The screen and seats are curiously 
carved, and throughout this church the ancient method of 
seating in long fixed benches still prevails. The work- 
manship of the subordinate parts being in character with 
the rest of the building, has a most pleasing appearance, 
and demonstrates, that all the labour of completing the 
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atr«c(areini» aader Ite dircfMoa oftNteli 

«hroi«h«i»t, Tke fMit» wbicb itf sn^ oc«r Ik* Mrtk ftU«v 
bas the appearance of great age ; it Jbi eimiaff aai hmmy% 
ronnd the middle is a band of twisted work. There are 
several aoMflieoti &■ the cb«rcih : Uud m^st obwrvAMe are 
those commemoratiog the Waddons of Tonacombe, in this 
f^risb. The tower of th« chvrch 4f eMhaMkd aod mmu 
mented with pinnacles. This fabrie ba» utdcvgoa* «l 
different times various alterations, under the control and 
guidance of ignorant men, so that many parts have lost 
all resemblance to ecclesiastical architeeture, and some 
of if 8 most beautiful,, ornamental appendages have been 
removed to make way for the modern innovation of plas* 
ter and whitewash. Several of these outcast relics are 
visible in the neighbourhood of the church devoted to the 
meanest uses $. such as fencings landmarks, and other ser- 
vile purposes. It is- to be lamented, that the wardenship of 
churches is generally committed to the hands of men who, 
with respect to science,, are complete barbarians $ conse- 
quently whenever repairs are necessary, nothing but ab- 
surdity and discordancy prevails under their direction* 

OD' this part of the coast of Corowall the most 
atrocious acts of barbarity are frequently committed. 
Humanity blushes for the turpitude of our fellow-crea- 
lures, and is hardly wiiling to admit the fact, that in 
this land of boasted civilization are to be found ferocious^ 
unfeeling wretches, called wreckers ; who, instead of 
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BELLEAU, 

LINCOLNSHIBE. 

» • 

Bbllbav, so called from its springs of Tery clear water, 
wblch issue near each other from the bottom, of a chalk 
^ill, where stands the ruins of a seat which formerly be* 
longed to the earls of Lindsey« 

After the civil wars it was sequestered to sir Henry 
Vane, who, during his residence herci employed himself 
on Sundays in preaching to his country neighbours. Sir 
Henry was an active partisan in the time of the Eqglish 
commonwealth, and one of the heads of the independents. 
After the restoration, he was exempted in the act of in* 
demnity assented to by the king both as to life and estate i 
but notwithstanding this exception, he had credit suffici- 
ent to prevail with the very parlianient which condemned 
bim, to petition the king in his favour, which peti- 
tion was granted : nevertheless he was kept in prison, 
and on the meeting of a new parliament they petitioned 
that he might be brought to trial, and though Charles 
bad promised a pardon to all but the late king's judges, 
and spared his life at the request of the former parlia- 
ment, yet in this instance, as in many others, he violated 
his promise, and suffered him to be executed as a traitor. 
The government were so apprehensive that he would insist 
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BELLEAV. 

iipon the injustice of their proceedinp against him on the 
-scaffold, that they placed a great number of drummers 
near it, who, upon a signal given when be began to speaic, 
-ttniclL up with their drums, and prevented his being heard. 

The estate is at present possessed by lord Gwydir, 
in right of his lady, the baroness Willoughby de Eresby, 
smA sUler and co»lieirest of Robert, late duke of Ancaster. 

The View here gives exhibits the remains of this anr 
«ient seat» as it appeared In the year 1794, being leon- 
Terted into stables, and used for other purposes, by tht 
Uamer who occapies the boase a4ioining. 

Thd charcb» which is situated on an eminence near 
tht raiw, biw a low tower, and is of some antiquity^ it 
Mg^ged Mdenlly to the neighbouring monastery of Ailby. 

B^Ueaa is situated three miles from Alford, a small 
nmtkei tawii in the divisiott of Lindtfey, in the coanty of 
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ST, BRIAVEL'S CASTLE, 

GLOCESTERSHinE. 

Titis Castle hta for Its founder Milo Fitz- Walter, earl 
of Hereford, who, In the rel^o of Henry VI. found it 
necessary to check the inciHrsioDs of the Welsh, and to 
iecnre hw ample possessions in this n^ghbourhood, by the 
erection of this fortress. In his family it continued about 
a century, when It reverted to the crown by forfeiture : 
its constables have, ever since that period, been ap- 
pointed by the king, and hold their situations during 
k'oyai pleasure. 

The site of the Castle is surrounded by a moat, 
and comprehends an extent of nearly 500 yards. The 
north- w^st front, which is nearly all that has escaped 
the ravages of time, consists of two circular toweri, 
three stories high, separated by a gateway, having an 
elliptical arch $ there Is a small bridge thrown across the 
moat, over which the Castle is entered. Within the 
above-nientioned towers are several hexagonal apart- 
ments, whose walls are eight feet thick ; one of these 
rooms is now used as a prison. In the Interior of the 
Castle are two gateways, still nearly entire, of similar 
dimensions to that by which these ruins are entered. On 
the right of the entrance are the remnants of a large 



tT» BRIATBL'S CA8TL«. 

«partmeDt, with pointed windows^ and on 4 be left, Tes- 
tiges of a once magnificent lialU 

Near the centre of the site of this Castle is a low 
buildin<r» ^Hich serves as an anti- chamber to the room 
4q which tlie officers of the hundred, that St. Briavel's is 
situated in, assemble to hold their courts. This room 
appears from the date hdlxvii on one of the -beams, 
to have been fitted up about that time. On the highest 
Tampart once stood the keep, which consisted of a large 
square tower above 100 feet in height,^anked by two 
smaller towers, about half that height, with walls of 
great thickness. Of this portion of the Castle the greater 
part fell down jn the year 1754, and the remainder twenty 
years afterwards 1 large masses of the ruins of the keep 
yet remain on the spot, adhering together by the strength 
of the cement. The eye of the traveller dwells with the 
sweetest complacency upon the beautiful and romantic 
scenery that surrounds these venerable ruins, the .pro- 
spects from which are uncommonly extensive, and in the 
liighest degree gratifying. 

" Wide around 

ft - , , 

HiUoek and valley, farm and village, smiley 
And ruddy roofs and chimney tops appear 

' — ^up wafting to the clouds 

The incense of thanksgiving." 
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LAUNCESTON CHURCH, 

CORNWALL. 

Warlitwast, bi8lK>p of Exetec, placed at Laimccston a 
prior and canons of the order of St. Aagnstine. At first 
they inhabited a spot near the castle, but were afterwards 
removed to the other side of the -river Kentty^ which nios 
poder the hill, upon which the town is-situated. Hals, In 
his MSS. says, ** The then earl of Cornwall, who was a 
great benefactor to the collegiate church of St, 8teph«n\ 
near Launceston^ nsed bis interest with king Stephen to 
-briqg back the bishopric of Cornwall, and fix the bishop's 
see at St. Stephen^a, Robert W^arUtoast^ bishop^f Exeter, 
opposed him $ and in his first triennial visitation of his 
(Cornish) diocese, came and visited the collegiate church 
at St, 8tephen% suppressed the order of Mcular priests, 
and brought in, to supply their places, black monks, con- 
^rting the church and -college into the abbey and priory 
of St. St^hen's,** From the ancient priory -and chuivb, 
BOW demolished, the townand parish .of XauficM/ofi took 
their names^ from Lanstaphedonf or in Doomsday B»ok 
Larutaveton, the church of St. Stephen's : but, according 
to Borlase, *' its ancient name was Dunheved^ the «weU- 
ing hill ; its present appellation signifies, in mixed Biiiishy 
The charch of the castle." 



LA.UNCESTON CHURCH. 

This towD is esteemed of great antiquity ; and, as the 
ground for probability that it was known to the Romans, 
Borlase says, that ** Coins of Vespasian, and one of 
Domitian, were found in the walls of an old house ; and 
4n digging a vault in the church another coin was found, 
with the letters * juli' plainly to be seen upon it." At 
fhe entrance of the White Hart imi is a cifcttlar arch, 
-carved according to tlie manner of the Saxons ) attd thonglk 
there are not any buildings near it which have any cor* 
-respoodence, or bearing the least relationship to its archU 
lecture, yet it is not improbable that some similar remalM 
^ere removed to make room f»r the erection of the imk 
l^efore mentioned. 

The present Chnrth stands nearly in the heart of the 
town. Its architecture exhibits a curious specimen of 
the scienee as It prevailed in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. It is low, and much obsctored by other 
baUdiqgB : the tower is plain, built principally with slate, 
between which and the body of the Church are two small 
henses. Every block of stone on the outside of this fabric 
Is richly sculptured with representations of flowers, vari- 
ous figures, shields, armorial bearings, and crests; th^ 
. ostrich feather is very conspicuous among the ornaments, 
and no doubt was intended as a compliment to the young 
king Henry VIII. in whose reign the building was com^ 
pleted, as appears by the date 1511 visible on the porch. 
The Church is about 110 feet in length, and consists of a 
nave and two aisles : the nave is separated frovn the ables 
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li A VNCKITOff cHumca» 

by eight arch«t supported by cluttered colamns. Under 
the central window oatbc outside of tke Church eastward 
u a curious piece of masonry, which is worthy of parti* 
cttlar aotice« It represents tlie penitent Mary Magdalesi 
to whom the Church is dedicated: she is recumbent oa 
ber right side, her head pensirely reclining on her hand i 
the back ground is omamenled witb« flowers and other 
embelUsbments. Connected with the niche An which she 
Kes, are a number of priests and mosicians, ranging along 
the eastern windows, each with his bended knees towards 
the penitent Mary. 

Below the windows, sculptured on shields, is an in* 
Krtptlon nuniag round the Church : 

** AWte MAEIA GBATIA rLBNA, B0IIINT4 TBCTM, 
8PONfl¥8 AM AT SPOK SAM , MARIA OPTlHAM PAR* 
TBM ELEGIT, QYAM TBRRIBILIfl AC METVENDV8 
EST LOCTS I8TB YERE ALITO BOIT EST HIC 
BISI DOMYS DEI BT PORTA CELI.'* 

Which may be thus translated : 

** Hail, Mary, full of Grace I the Lord is with thee : 
the bridegroom loves his bride ; Mary has chosen 
the best part. How terrible and much to be feared 
Is this place ; truly this is none other than the house 
of God, and the gate of HeaYen.'' 

" The whole of the structure exhibits abundant 
proofs of that false taste, which at the era of its erection 



LAUVCESTOH CHURCH. 

hegaa. to deform the productionB of art, but more especi- 
ally of ecclesiastical architecture, when the simplex ronn- 
dtties of the pure Gothic had given way to meretricious 
finery, and abundance of ornament was deemed only ano- 
ther term for beauty and elefance." A good altar-piece, 
an handsome organ, a cilirious polygonal wooden pulpit 
with carved Gothic niches, are among the ornaments of 
4he interior, which is characterized by uniformity and 
lightness. — Polwhele says, that *^ The church of St. Mary 
Magdalen was originally a chanlry chapel." — Leland 
notes, '* In the conventual church at Launcedton were fair 
tombs of some of itff priors $ among which were those of 
prior Horton or Horestun, and prior Stephen*" He also 
acquaints us that one Mabiliay a countess, was buried in 
the chapter-house. 
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NEWARK CASTLE, 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

This Castle is sopposed to have been erected some time 
in the reign of king Steplien, by Alexander, bishop of 
Lincoln ; or, as some say, by Roger, bishop of Saiis* 
bury. The town is by divers historians reported to taite 
its name from the boilding of this edifice, it being a nee- 
werk. History is silent as to any transactions at this 
Castle until the reign of iLing John, when it i«as garri- 
soned with soldiers commanded by a chosen officer of the 
king's, aod made a most gallant defence against the attack 
of the btffons, defeating all their endeavonrs to possess it. 
In the Mign of Henry III. this fortress was in the pos- 
session of the barons, but stood only eight days siege 
again!! the king, who restored it to the bishop of Lin- 
coln. 

to the cifil wars, in the time of Charles I. this 
Castle made a most conspicuons figure $ it was garrisoned, 
together with the town of Newark, for the king, and 
wal laid siege to by lord Willougbby of Parham, and 
sir John Meldrum, with about 5000 men of the parlia- 
ment forces: during the siege they were attacked and 
diieated by prince Rupert, the whole of their ordnance 
afld ammunition taken, together with about 3000 mu&kets | 
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KKWAftK CASTLE. 

the remnant of the army was suffered to move off b.y arti- 
cles granted by the prince. 

This p]ace» which had oo many occaftions afforded a 
safe asylum to the king and his friends, was, by hisdesire^. 
at last given op to (he Scotch, to whom he had surrendered- 
himself: they had besieged it for some time, and condi« 
tions, as honourable as the lord Bellasis, thethe»govex» 
Dor, could desire, were granted. The mounds of earth 
raised at this siege are in many places still visible, and 
arc specimens of extraordinary skill in military tactic»^ 

Charles II. on his restoration, remembering the loy«< 
alty of the inhabitants of Newark,, granted them maay 
privileges and immunities. 

The Castle at this time is a ruin of some consequence,, 
but not splendid ;. that portion of it which is seen towa^^ds- 
tbe river is ia the best state of preservation. 
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MATLOCK HIGH TOR, 

DERBrSIilRE. 

The romaDtic and picturesque scenery of Matlock dale, 
through which wiodt the river Derwent, is unWersally 
admired ; bold steeps skirted with wood». rising from the 
banlu of the river; huge roeks, in parts bare of vegeta« 
tion, in others covered with luxuriant foliage, here piled 
upon each other in immense masses, there displa.^ tag their 
enormous fronts in one unbroken perpendicular body ; tho 
river gliding in some places ro^jeBticaUy along, ia othem 
rolling rapidly over ledges and large roaMes of stone | the 
scene continually varying with the windings of the dale, 
keep the expectations of the astonished beholder con^ 
staotly upon the stretch, until the High Tor, rearing it» 
awful brow, bursts upon the sij^ht in extreme magplficance* 
The height of this stupendous work of nature is about 
355 feet above the surface of the river : the lower part 
of the Tor is entirely covered with trees and underwood, 
but the upper part for 180 feet is one unbroken mass of 
nflked perpendicular rock. After heavy rains, the rapi* 
dity of the current which flows at the foot of this rock is 
greatly increased, and the sublimity of the scenery pro- 
porttonably augmented. 

On the opposite side of the Derwent, directly facing 



MATLOCK HIGH TOR. 

the Higb Tor» tboagh not so considerable in elevation, !»< 
Masson Hill : its summit has been named the ** Heights^ 
of jibrahanif*' and overlooks the country, to a vast ex- 
tent, besides commanding a most interesting view of nearly^ 
the whole of the dale. The High Tor from this point: 
loses a portion, of its sublimity, but this loss is compeii<p 
sated by the variety of interesting ol^ects included in the 
prospect. 

Nnt far distant from the High Tor is the village of 
Matlock, of considerable antiquity, situated' principally 
upon the eastern banks of the river. In Doomsday Book 
Matlock is noted as ^< a hamlet of the manor of Metes- 
ford," tlieslteof which is now unknown. According to 
the returns made under the late act, this parish contains- 
402 houses and SS54 inhabitants* 

Matlock bath is nearly a mile and a. half from the 
village ; and though few situations can l>e more beautifuly 
it was inhabited only by miners till about the year 1698, 
when its warm springs be^^an to attract notice for tbeir 
medicinal qualKtes ;. since which time many other circum*- 
stances have yearly added-to the number of its visitants*. 
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OAKHAMPTON CASTLE, 
LErONSHIRE. 

About a mile from the towu of Oakhampton, and near 
the centre of the county of Devon, are situated tbe 
remains of iliis once extensive and important fortress : its 
elevation, being built upon a high rock, gives it the com* 
mand of s country delightfully varied, watered by the 
nreanderlngs of the river Oak, from which the town talces 
its name. Seen from the valley, these vestiges of baro- 
nial grandeur assume a most majestic appearance $ the 
river, in its devious course, laves the foundation of the 
walls; the acclivities on which the ruins stand rise with 
abrupt dignity steep above steep } and among the ** moul- 
dering turrets and ivy-clad walls," the keep is elevated 
with proud pre-eminence. This place was, a few yean 
since, one of the most beautiful scenes which the country 
could boast $ but much of its interest is now lost : the sur* 
rounding hills have been disrobed of their hanging woods, 
and present a picture of comparative desolation, having 
no covering but fern and masses of furze ; the Castle is 
n^ligcntly suffered to totter into ruin, crumbling and losing 
its consequence every year. The chapel, of which we 
have given a View, is the most perfect part of the build- 
ing that remains. 
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fPTOH CAtTLB, 

It by Baldwin Ae Brioni, one of 
lliam the Norman, who, after the 
;e possessions in the western part 
'eign of Henry II* the Imrooy of 
»ed by Reginald de Courtenay, 
tb the descendant and coheiress of 
t son of Bripoi. Tb^ Courtenay^ 
the interest of Henry VI. ; and 
;ed in the battle of Towton-field, 
beheaded. Tl^is battle was fou^hf. 
fury during a heavy fall of si^ow. 
iveen Ci^xton and Towton, a small 
[enry*s army was 60,000 strong % 
commanded about 40,000. The 
ith a volley of arrpws from the 
»nbridge, who directed the opera* 
>rdered his men to lay a8i4e their 
^ords^ on whi(;h a dose apd si^« 
in wi^fch both sides behfived with 
lued from morning t^iU n)ght : at 
g^ye gronijdi. and ma{ntai|i^,a 
1 they were ^o, dqsely besei b^f^ 
they fled ip every direction, apd 
large bocjies tpwaird^ the river 
plunged^ into tl^e water, v^h^re 
• was soon completely, filled wjth, 
as a brid(|^ fof the si^rvivprs. Sq 
at this place, that the watfr wa^ 
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tfet^y" ifea f^ttfif M«(6d, ii«flMy STT^^OO Wefei^ sittte lo this 
BteiiHitoMe bst<l«. The tMorioi* Ei'iimd gave the 
l^reafer pdirt &f 4kS ^i¥l of Devon't (Miysefltfottt 16 Hum- 
i^li^y SfaffilNI, kat. Wh^ sMHrfly after ^xplerienced the 
ftte of b% preAeeeiis^r. Iii^ ilie «me year,* which y^inf 
Ute nteth^ of Edward fT. Ae niaaor of OiAhampton war' 
l^teiiteV to sl^ .Fohn DynhaW, whd enjoyed it bil't twd 
yeatff : it was thisb gfyeiftd GcWgie dul^e of Clai^ce, on* 
Whbse afldinttfri* and deatii' til i^veAedtO t^ crown^ aiid* 
t^iMMtoed to be«i<63*al foriMflblW tfkertfigndf HebryVlT. : 
that moaarch restored the barooy of Oakhanipton to the 
fkibHy of* ^e Cdtorteaays; aad WiHi it alt' their aticieot 
btfaoaM and' etftate^. Ifenry VFPI'. haVSfig-discdveiiM'a' 
«lM%ftpolkKriiice iMtWeen' Wet^y de Cotntehay and' ear* 
^KhM^Pole; detnMished' ttiisi Cattle, dev^tnt€<d' the parl^/ 
alift ili^A<^ed the vnfbrtvnate uoblt^maii' of bW liftf. If ^ 
Itk^WH^ iiB|>riiKHiM Edwai^jhiB-sOii and'beii*,' Wttb cim- 
tlnaed In confinement till released by qoeeri-Mary y Hb ^tt^ 
then reinstated in the ranic and fortune of his ancestors t 
having do male issue, the estate was carried by mar- 
Tiage into the family of the Mobuns, barons of Mohun 
and Oakhampton, whose male line likewise becoming 
extinct iby the death of lord Mohun (who was killed by 
the dake of Hamilton in a duel in 1712), the estate de- 
scended to Christopher Harris, esq. of Heynes, he hav* 
ing married the heiress of that family. This gentleman 
was the representative of the borough of Oakhamptoa 
in parliament in the twelfth year of queen Anne. 

c2 



OAKHAMPTON CA8TLB* 

Oakharapton wai a borough preriooa to the Con<' 
quest, though first incorporated in the reign of James I* 
Its government is vested in eight principal burgesses, from 
whom the mayor is chosen annually. The earliest return 
to parliament from this borough v?as'made in the twenty 
eighth year of Edward I. f another was made in the 
seventh of Edward II. : no member was afterwards sent 
till the year 1640, when the privilege was restored, since 
which the returns have been regular : the right of voting 
^8 in the fi'eeholders ^d freemen, whose number Is about 
182. 

The inhabitants derive their chief support from the 
manufacture of seiges, and the expenditure of travellers,- 
which is very considerable, the turnpike-road from Exeter 
to Launceston and Falmouth passing through the town* 
The population of this parish, according to the report 
made under the late act, amounted to 1490; the number 
of hooses was 269. 
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WOLLASTON, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Wo LL ASTON, anciently called Wolavestone, is a Tillage 
witbin a few miles of Higham Ferrers. According to 
Bridges it contains aboot 154 bouses and 688 inhabitants : 
k is agreeably situated, having for its boundary on the 
north the river Nyne; on the west the villages of Grindon 
and Strixton $ Irchester on t he east f and Harold park on 
the south. At the west end of the town is a place called 
Hall Yard, where, according to tradition, was formerly 
a mansion-house. The church is dedicated to the Blessed 
Virgin, and built in the form of a cross, having a bo^y, 
north and south aisles, with a ctos» aisle from north to 
south, and a chancel. The church, including the chancel, 
measures in length 119- feet ( the breadth of the body and 
aisles are forty-nine feet nine inches ; the lengtb of the 
cross aisle is sixty-eight feet : in the centre of this ik- 
raised a handsome tower with a tall spire. 

In the year 1254 the rectory of Wollaston, diRdoctin^ 
a pension of 25«. yearly to the prior of St. Andrew's, 
was valued at thirty-four marks ; and the vicarage, with 
a deduction of \0s. in a pension to the abbess of De la 
Pr6, at 100«. In the twenty-sixth year of Henry VIII. 
the vicarage was rated at a^l3:.9:8,, from which was 



WOLLAftTOff. 

taken 3s, for prociiratioiis and synodafe. The governon 
of queen Anne*B bounty released it from the payment of 
first fruits and tenths, on a^po^nt of its clear annual profits 
amounting to no more than £25 : 9 ^8. WoUaston, with-- 
a moiety of Striztm^ was held in the nfatth year of Ed- 
ward II. by Robert de Gray and William de Wollaston- 
J^ succeeding times it wa^eaHed the M«Bor of WoHaston ;. 
^nd in the twentieth of, Henry VIII. was the property 
of William WolstoD, of WollasMkA. The prcwnt lo»d of 
^h^ nvmpr ii Francis Dick|ns» esq. late member for the 
^onn^y. 

I^h/^ saiy^lined Y t?w was tallies at the foot of atcttiapk- 
a^e mound, ^al^ed, A^ill Hiil» wUbiaa fqirleng sootb of 
the church. This eminfi^c-e, whiob v* about half aoaove' 
in circnmfer^q|6e» is sui^ppsed to have been a Ronaosp^ 
ciilja.; it eoj^lffiaods e3^toqiii<(a prospects, pattku^rly to* 
if^ds the wc<^> Thece a^e. two similai: niotad& near 
WoUa»ton» the mos^ distinguished is called Clifibrd. Hill^ 
distant abottf (ff^r mil^t^ : tbi« may be seen nearly to its 
b^se ^ow the su^npiit of Mill HiU« and stceogthev the 
(;oqje<;tttre of their haxipg been posts of observatkm com^ 
mnnicating witji <^h othen* 
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THE TOMB Of 

^mOMAS^UTTON', tsq. IN THE CHJPEL 
OF THE CkARtEk HOUSEi 

MIDDLESEX^ 

Ot the abcieiit Ctiarter House, ^bi^h' was forn&erly a 
monastery, ^ew traces are now Tisiole. It owed its ori« 
^in to a dreatffol pestilence, which in the year 134^ de* 
s61ated the greater ^art of England, and was particn* 
liKrly fatal to ^he city of Loivdon, where it swept away 
^arty iffne tenths of the population, insomuch that the 
<%urc1iyafds^were ihsuiti^cient to bury the aead, and thou- 
sands were interred tn tlie comtnonf fields. As sin expiatory 
offering, and in compassion to the multitudes who were 
denied the rigl^ts of sepulture, Raiph Stratford, the thea 
ftUfiop of London, purchased' and consecrated three acres 
of laEnd, wherelh he built a chapel called\^ardoit Chapel, 
part of which wtis removed, within memory, to make room 
for buildings whicli have since been erected. Large addi- 
tions wer^ ai^ter wards made to tlie bishop's charity, so that 
ID process of time it biecame a monastery, and at the sup- 
pression tie revenues yfere valued at 3^736:2: 7. The 
site of the monastery wasgiVen by Henry VIII. to sir 
Edward Norths His son Roger sold it to the duke of Nor- 
folk, from whose successor it was purchased by Mr. Sut- 
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ABBOTSBURY ABBEY, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

This once splendid and extensive Abbey was foundeif^ 
according to some historians, by OrcasorUrkus, steward 
of the royal palace to Cannte, and Thola bis wife, about 
the year 1026, for Benedictines : but by others it is as- 
serted, that Orcus only expelled the secular canons, who 
had for some time before been established here, and in^ 
troduced regular ones ia their room. Edward the Con- 
fessor bestowed upon the Benedictines of Abbotsbury all 
wrecks found on the shores near the place,, which were 
afterwards confirmed to them by Henry L who likewise 
added many immunities and privileges. 

Of ibis Abbey so little remains,^ that it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to trace the arrangements of its parts | 
the most extensive portion of the ruins are used as a barn ; 
but whether originally devoted to that purpose or not is 
now unknown. It is surrounded by a parapet, commu- 
nicating with turrets at its angles ; only half of this build* 
ing is now in use. The walls of the other portion being 
In a ruinous state, are beautifully varied with the appen- 
dages with which nature has clothed them, and afford a 
most striking contrast to the part now occupied'. The 
gate-bouse, formerly the principal entrance to the Abbey, 



iBURY ABBET* 

g walls, the dormitory ».iiow used 
orch which apparently belonged 
> and tW6 buil4ld^, conjectured 
I brew house of the original esta- 
othef parts of which the least 
e- house or entrance consists of a 
iterior of which Is groined, and a 
oin it by a broad buttfess ; over 
ncient chambers, now used as a 
her purposes. Considering the 
is Abbey,, it is rather surprising 
ed 80 little injury. 
I contained the remains of the 
wife, with d^cendants of their 
lany eminent personages, is to*, 
the before-mentioned porch : a 
1 only be formed of its original 
ledge of the numerous chantries 
attached to it. The principal 
|)e], was in all its parts most ex* 
lished in the pufest style of Eng* 
e dissolution of monasteries the 
ogether with the Abbey, were 
g^ ways,, who preserved the cha- 
re of sepulture for himself and 
ted a substantial mansion with 
terials; but both chapel and 
tbe grdund during ih6 ci?il wars 
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' JKBBOTSBVftT ABBIY. 

iHtiierei^B *f CbBries L at which time alio the merft»- 
rioas wark af dettroyinis the Ahbey was eoinpleted t»> 
'WaHy the ilate la which it now remalm. 

AJMheltlMiry> aa iaeoMiderable narket-towo, ti sita* 
aAe4 in a yaftley^ gor r aa udc d by hUlsof gieat magnitude^, 
at the distance of about one mile from tl>e sea^^ore, and 
consists of three streets divided nearly into the form of the 
letter Y. The buildings are of stone y the number of 
houses is 173, the inhabitants are 778, whose principalv 
employment is 6shing. 

On an eraioenre, half a mile south-west from the 
town,, stands a small ancient edifice, called St. Catharine's 
Chapel,, which, from the loftiness of its situation, and its 
own height, serves both for a sea and land mark. The 
materials with which it is built are a. reddish stone, ob> 
tained from the hill upon which it stands: the whole 
building, although but recently repaired, is going fast to 
decay. 

At the end of a ridge of hills, about a mile and a 
half west of Abbotsbury, is an old fortification called 
Abbotsbury Castle ; its form is nearly square, with the 
angles rounded off. On the north side Is a rampart, and 
on the south another; but neither of thjen) rise above the 
Area. On the east side are two very high and thick ram-, 
parts, and on the west are two others, but not equal in. 
height or thickness to those on the east. 

The greatest curiosities to strangers who visit Ab> 
botsbury, excepting those already mentioned, are the 



IBBOTSBUBT ABBBY* 

Decoy and the Swaonery. The Decoy is about one mlfe 
south-west from the town, and is well covered with 
wood ; here great numbers of wild fowl resort, and are 
taken. Not far from the Decoy is the Swannery, in 
which are iLept 600 or TOO swans { formerly as many 
thousands I 
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PENDARVIS QUOIT, 

CORNWALL. 

This Traerable relie of remote antiqaity if sitnated about 
tfaree miles from Clowaoce, the seat of sir Joho St. Aa« 
bio, ID a field belonging to John Stack borne, esq. whose* 
residence, Pendarvis House, Is seen to the annexed Plate. 
This hoose, which is modem, is large and handsome i 
tiro of its fronts are built with squared granite. The 
mansion being erected upon an eminence commands some 
extensive views, particularly over the western part of the 
county. • From the south front is seen a considerable body 
of water, which is kept up at a great expense. From 
this front is likewise viewed the Cromlech, or as it is 
provincially called, the Quoit. The Quoit, or flat stone, 
is supported by three upright ones of unequal dimensions, 
rather pointed at the top : its eastern extremity consi- 
derably overhangs the supporter nearest that end, and in 
size and weight appears to preponderate the opposite 
end $ but notwithstanding this inequality, it has already 
stood the shock of many ages, and will probably continue 
in its present situation until the end of time. 

There is a simple grandeur in tlie construction of 
these ancient monuments which gives them considerable 
interest in the view of a contemplative observer : we are 
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GOOPEICH CASTLE. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

GooDHicH C^ASTLE staiids on an eiQinence near tbe 
sputh-easteni extremity of the county, and on the western 
bank of the river Wye, aboat sixteen miles from Here- 
ford and fo«T from Ross ; it was formerly a place of con-, 
siderable strength and magnitude. The entrance into it 
is over a small neck of land, supported on each side by a 
stone w^l, near the south-east angl^ of the Castle ; and 
a small bri4g99 having ope Gothic a^ch, whose point if 
^ztrem^ly acute, and half another, which is circular* 
The ground upon which the Castle stands forjns nearly •. 
square, being abqut fifty-two yards loq^ and forty-eiglit. 
wide.. ThQ means of defence which this fortress pojsesie4. 
were great and various : it had four large round towerSg., 
one at each angle of the walls $ it is situated on the 
Bummit of a hill, two sides of which are nearly perpen- 
dicular ; and where the hill does not form a defence, 
there is a deep ditch twenty yards broad, hewn into the 
solid rock. 

By whom or when this fortress was built is entirely 
unknown. In the fifth year of the reign of king John 
■t was granted to William Marshall, earl of Pembroke : 
from the Marsballs It came to William de Valencia. 
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SCOTT'S GROTTO. 

jiMfTELL, HERTS. 

This Grotto, which is esteemed one of the frcftteitaiH- 
cMities in the county, was designed and constructed about 
the year 1766, by the late John Scott, a poet pf const- 
derable eminence. Much of the manual labour in this 
operation, be observes in i^ letter to a friend, feH to bit 
own share i for he was under the necessity of encon- 
raging his rustic assistants by marchlog before them with 
a pickaxe, like a pioneer, to dig the excavation which 
was made nnder the side of a hill in hi's garden. The 
Grotto consists of several apartments, and is composed of 
many rare and valuable shells, fossils, spars, &c. : when 
illuminated, as it may be at a few minutes notice, by 
means of a chandelier, it presents a scene of inconceivable 
beauty. Dr. Johnson, on being led to it by his friend 
8cptt, was so stru<;k with its appearance, that he pro- 
nounced it Fairy Hall^ and said, alluding to the grounds 
through which he had passed, that *' none but a poet 
could have made such a garden." The Grotto is well 
described by 8cott> in an epistle called ** The Garden," 
published with hi^ other Poems ; . 

Wliere *inidst thick oftka, the soMerraneous way 

To the arch'd grot admits a foeble ray ; 

Where glassy pebbles pave the varied fioon^ 

And rough fliat walls are deck'd with shells and ores. 



»TT*S GROTTO. 
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ARlC-DtABOLI, 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Ar^-Diaboli, or, as it is commonly named, the Deviri 
Cave, is an immense excavation In the Peak) and one of 
thenamerous wonders of nature which are to be seen in the 
bleak and rocky regions of the north of Derbyshire* The 
entrance to the cave is through a natural arch, forty-two 
feet in height and in width 120. The cavity near its enr 
tlance Is very capacious, and affords a residence for many 
families^ who are employed here ia the manufactory of 
twine. The roof as we proceed becomes gradually lower, 
and the light of day is soon totally excluded : all further 
tesearch innst of course be made by the light of a torch, 
and in m9.ny plates in a stooping posture, till a spacious 
opening; presents itself called the Bell-house, which again 
admits of an erect attitude. From the Bell-house the 
path leads to a small lake called the Flret Water ; this 
is no more than three feet in depth $ its length is about 
fourteen yards : here a small boat is stationed, which 
conveys the passenger under a low vault of rock -to the 
interior of the cavity. From the want of light the extent 
of this vacuity is not to be seen ; it measures in length 
220 feet, and in breadth 200 : its height, in some parts, 
is 120 feet. At the end of this spacious cavern is a pas- 
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DUNSTAPLB PRIORY, 

BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Thb site OD which Danstaple, or Danstable, now standfy 
was, in the time of Henry I. a wild and daugeroos 
waste, much infested by thieves and outlaws. It beli^ 
the. most frequented way to the north, Henry, for the 
protection of travellers, ordered the woods, which af- 
forded shelter for the banditti, to be cleared away, 
and built here a royal palace, called Kingsbury % and 
as an inducement to bis subjects to settle near him, he 
granted them lands at a low rent, gave them the privilege 
of a market, and many other grants ; by these means he 
shortly established a considerable town, and in the year 
1131 founded a priory near bis palace, which was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and consisted of black canons. This 
monastery was endowed by the king, with the whole 
manor of Dunstaple, and all the lands belonging to the 
town ; and, among other privileges, the monks and their 
servants were exempted from all customs and secular ex- 
actions, and worldly service tbrougboat the realm. Henry 
however reserved to himself his royal mansion and gar- 
den as a place of occasional residence i he kept hii 
Christmas here in the year 1 123, and received with great 
pomp and splendour an embassy from the earl of Ai\f0u. 
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tfie ^rwr received an annuat fewnoo of £W dttftaf llir 
romaiader of bit life ; lie died i» the- year li56&, aad wif 
baried-iia tJie ohoicb, At tiK tapprcBBMNi tli« revenues of 
this Priory were rated, aecardias to Spet d».at tlie yearly 
^ne of .£408 :.14 : 7« The site wa»gWcB in 1&54 to Dr. 
Jkeenatd Chamberlayne. The cntale k now tlm ffoperty 
of colonel Maddtaoa.. 

Of this religions estobiisbrocnt scaivelf aaj Hiky now 
samaioBv excepting the present parfeh- obuvcki wiikh is- 
merely the nave of the coovenlnal ohwcb« Th«» exhiMt» 
a. variety of arcbiteetnre. Tlie westera frosty which i» 
principally in the early Gothic »tyle» is slagnlarly bean* 
t«fii] and pjctnresque. The grand entrance i» nndcK » 
semi^eUiptical arch, containing a number o^ maoidiagSy 
ornamented with fancifol scnlpluee,: hanan fignics,; fb^ 
Uage, and animals. A little to- the wNrtb of tbit entNwittf 
is a leiser cloor, wbich is likewise highly eiifiched with» 
various devices. Between the doors is a row of elrcakir 
aiehct ■ intersecttof each other $ these arcbc* are composed 
of alternalely greater and lesser joints, > and are a.reaiark* 
able foatare among the deeertttioas of- thia- froat of the 
church. Above .the lesser door are a aambet of pointed 
arches V whieb fbmmriy contained statats,. as appears- by 
tbe pedestala which stiU remain; v ever these are stx 
other arches, besides three lar^r ones iaHnediately ever 
tbe great door; Tbis range foamed the front of a gpllary 
called tba roodnlofl^.from wbicb^ on pacticnlar days^ the 
holy oEois) was exbibkedy aad many ipnoki^li j^iraalea- 
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OVHBTAPLB FmiOftY. 

forty acres of land to build bootkinpon, iBtendU^ to la^vt 
the town. 

By letters patent dated sixth of Edward YI. the 
rectory and advowson of Dunstaple was granted to the 
dean and canons of Windsor ; this grant was afterwards 
resomed, as it is now in the gift of the crown. At the 
time of the dissolution it was the intention of Henry to 
found one of his cathedrals here ; and, according to report, 
be bad nominated Dr. Day to be the first bishop i bat 
this idea being abandoned, the fitbric was demolished ia 
the general devastation of monasteries, resenrtng only 
what was sufficient for the purposes of a parish church. 
Many curious relics have been discovered in digging near 
the site of the eastern extremity of the monaster}', parti- 
cularly in 1745, .when a stone coffin was found about two 
feet from the surface, containing a skeleton entire except* 
liig the ribs. 

The town Is situated near the entrance of the Chil* 
tern Hills, and consists of four streets crossing each other 
at right angles, nearly in the direction of the cardinal 
points. Many of the houses have the i^pearance of 
suitiqoity, though mostly built with brick. The number 
of inhabitants is computed at about 1000 } their chief 
support is derived from the manufactory of straw hats, 
baskets, &c. At the southern entrance of the town Is a 
manufactory of whiting, which likewise gives employ- 
ment to many families}. Several charitable institutions 
exist here ) among them b a charity-school for forty boys 



and ifleeo glrb, wto isre ctethedl, edncaicd; and apprcB^ 
ticed. The parish of Dunstaple contains about S^fracret^ 
l^incipklly in pasture. The forms are smalt, only one 
of tbem ammmtlBg to 100 a«res. The soil is ehalk3F andb 
withiMit springs i, no water can be procured but at tlie 
depth of 116 ftet: tins iDconvenieoeeiaiasaine'd^irefr 
tolerated by fou lacge^ ponds, in whicb tbe lain from the 
bills is collected, andf the chalky bottoms preventiap ite 
being absorbed 1^ the earthf— tha supply eannot' easily bo 
axlmusted. 

Dunstafile is now govemed- by four coBstablee,, aaA 
letaios but few of the privileges whioh were eDJoyed" 
ander the cliarter of Henry I. Aooordiog to the monkisb 
bigends it derives its name from Bon or DonniBg,.a fomoas- 
lobb^r, who bad a hiding-place here, thenGe it waa 
called Dunntng's Stable } but it most probably take» ita 
aame from duna or dunum, a hill $ and staple, a place o£ 
commerce or meficfaandi^. 
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YORK» 

irORKSHIRM^ 

Sbobacvx or Tork» the metropolfo of Eborasofrki or 
ITorkBhire, U situated near the centre of the island, in i^ 
rich and extensive Talley, on the confluence of the rivers. 
Ouse and Foss, and derives its origin from very early 
ages. It is related of Geoffrey of Monmouth, that Ebraa- 
cias, the son of Mempncius, the third icing from Brute^ 
bnilt a city north of the Humber,. which from his own 
name he called Caer-Ebrac ; this is stated ta have been 
1SS3 years before Christ. Camden says the name ift> 
entirely Roman ; for Tork being near the centre of th&< 
island, and having commanication with the saflest baya- 
aod harbours on the German Ocean, the policy of the- 
Romans would teach them that this was a proper place- 
to fortify. It is probable that York was a place of 
some note before the Roman invasion, and that it was 
first fortified by Agricola, whose conquests in the island 
oorthward extended beyond it. In the year 808 the> 
Roman emperor Severus, and his two sons Caracalla and 
Geta, arrived in Britain, and made York their chief 
residence, and there Severus died. Constantine the Great, 
who is Mf posed to have been born at tliis place, divided 



YORK. 

Britain into three parts, of one of wliich Mazlmay or 
Flavia Cesarieiwis, the capital city, was YorlL. 

Tlie monumeots of antiquity at York are namerons : 
many of them will appear in tlie progress of tills work. 
Within a few years past this city has been much improved; 
the streets have been widened Jn many places t they have 
also been newly paved, additional drains made, and by 
the present method of condncting the rain from the bouses^ 
the streets are become much drier and cleaner than they 
were formerly. The erection of locks on the Ouse, aboat 
four miles below the city, has been of great advantage to 
it } for, previous to thb improvement, the river was fre- 
qoently very low, leaving quantities of mud and dirt in 
the very heart of the city ; this inconvenience Is now 
prevented, the river being always kept full. The river 
Foss was made navigable about twelve years since, and 
from a nuisance, now contributes to the salubrity as well 
AB beauty of the city. 

York is governed by a lord mayor, recorder, two 
city council, twelve aldermen, two sheriffs, twenty-four 
assistants, seventytwo common counciUneD, and si:( 
chamberlains. 
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MICKLEGATE BAR, 
YORK. 

MicKLBGATE, Of, 88 it is somettmes called, CjBtCiK(Hft|^ 

is a itreet of considerable len|:tli and spacionsneM, which 

leads from the Bar to the bridge. This Bar, the entrance 

to York from the London road, is near the centre of ther 

vallnm and wall which fortifies this part of the city. It 

is in form a triplet, supporting a massive pile of Gothic 

turrets s the interior gate Is of Roman workmanship, 

forming a true segment oF a circle of the Tuscan order, 

and well finished in millstone-grit : the outer arch had 

formerly a massy iron chain across it, and also a port- 

coUis I it has still strong double wooden gates, which are 

closed every night at ten o'clock. Beneath the turrets is 

a shield with the arms of England and France, and on 

each side smaller ones, with the arms of the city on them. 

In the eighth year of Richard I. by a record in the pipe 

office, it appears that- one Benedict Fitz-Engelram gave 

half a mark for license to build a house on thb Bar, and 

^* yearly rent for having it hereditary. 

The head of Thomas, lord Scrope, ofMaraam, who 
was beheaded for high treason in the reign of Henry V. 
vas placed upon the top of Micklegate Bar; and after 
the battle of Wakefield, where Richard duke of York 



mCKLEGATK BAK. 

wet his fate, bis head, which had boldly asptred to a 
-golden diadem, was in derision crowned with paper, put 
on a long pole, and with the face to the city placed there 
likewise. 

At some distance from the Bar is a mount of great 
antiquity, supposed io be a Roman outwork. Near tbia 
'iiiMilit, Mme yean since, ware dug up two urns of Romaa 
workmansbipt one af glass and the other lead ; the glass 
urn was broken into sereral pieces i it appeared to have 
boen coated an tbe inside with a bluish silvery substance : 
tlie leaden one was immediately sold by the workmen to 
•a plumber, who, with perfect indiffisrence to its antiquity, 
imaiediotiely melted it down A)r the purposes of his trade* 
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t)USEBRlDGK. 

This Bridge, which is an olyect highly deterring of 
notice, is composed of five pointed arches, the centre on6 
stretches eighty-one feet i^:ros8 the river, and is fifty-one 
feet high ; the remaining foarare of much smaller dimen* 
sioos. It was boilt In 1566, on the site of another bridge 
of great antiquity, which was carried away by an immense 
flood, bringing with it vast quantities of tee. On the pre- 
sent Bridge stands the great council-chamber of the city> 
near which, ti41 very lately, the records were kept | but 
they now occupy a portion of the guildhaH. Beneath the 
^eat councit^chamber is the prison for felons, and on the 
opposite side is a gaol for debtors, built in 1784. At 
the foot of the Bridge, on the east side of |he river, is a 
convenient quay or wharf^ strongly walled and paved, 
for lading or unlading goods and merchandize. On the 
banks of the Onse is a walk nearly a mile in length, 
finely gravelled, and most agreeably shaded with trees : 
at convenient distances are placed grotesque chairs for 
the accommodation of the company which frequent it. 
The utmost attention Ss paid to the order and clean- 
liness «f this walk, and it is universally allowed to be 



OV8B BatDGB. 



eqaal to any other in the kingdom. Near its centre itood 
a beautifol stone bridge over the Foot, which, since thai 
river was made navigable, has been talien down, and the 
present wooden one erected in its stead. 
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ANCIENT MONUMiENT IN GODSHILL 

CHURCH, 

l^LE OF tnGllT. 

i*9E parisb of Godshill, in the Isle of Wight, existed 
AB such before the compilation of Doomsday Book, and 
was reodered subject by William Fitz-Osborn to the 
abbey of Lyra, in Normandy. The manor afterwbrdB 
'came into the possession of the convent of Sheen, in 
Sorry, by which \i was leased, in the twenty*ninth of 
Henry VIII. to captain Richard Worsley, for the term 
' of forty-six years, at an annual rent of 200 marks. The 
remainder t)f this term vesting in sir Francb Walsing- 
faam, who married captain Worsley 's widow, he obtained 
from Elizabeth the manor of Godshill in fee: after se- 
veral mesne conveyances it was purchased by the late sir 
Ricliard Worsley of sir Thomas Miller, bart. 

The church stands on an abrupt but natural eminence, 
immediately overlooking the village, which has little but 
salabrity of air to recommend it. This (jhnrcb is an- 
cient, well built and capacious, consisting of a chancei 

■ 

with cross aisles. There are several monuments in it 
worthy of attention, particularly that represented in the 
Plate, which was erected to tlie memory «f sir James 
lYorsley and Ann his lady, the daughter and heiress of 

£ 



ANCIEirV MONVMBHT IN OODSHIlIi CHUBCH. 

«ir John Leigh : there is do ioBcription ; bat the arms on 
the ihieldsy which in various parts decorate the Monu- 
nent^ are those of ^orsley, Leigh, HaclLet, and Stan- 
4ish/ttre fkmlly of sit James Worsley's mother. 

It was by this marriage that the Worsley family first 
became settled in the Isle of MTigl^t, iq the third year of 
Henry YIII. Appoldurcombe park, which lies in the 
BUrishs h^Tipgy Ml CQDieqn^nce of it, become vested in, 
sir Jamci Worsley. The tower of this phurcli, from its 
^9^i§^ sitnfitlopt W9S in January 1778 s^ock with li^t« 
^IMIgf liy wt^ifill tbe tmildini w»s materially injured. 
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This important citadel is sopposed to hav^ arlsep on ft\t 

site of a fort which existed on the ancient wall of Lon- 

• ' * * « , • • 

don, near the Thames. The first worlds were ^as|ily 
fbrownup immediately on William the Conqu,erpr*s tak- 
ing possession of the city. The White Tower, which wa# 
erected a few years after the Conqaest aqder the djrectjon 
of Gundulph, bishop of Rochester, is a large square t^aild- 
^^S> consisting of three lofty stories, under whi^h are 
extensive vaults, used as a deposit for saltpetre* In the 
fir^t story are two large rooms, one contajns the sma^l 
iijrms fpr sea seryice, curiously laid up, sufficieiit to fuf- 
nish 10,000 men ; the other room is filled with closets 
aqd presses, containing warlike tools and instruments of 
i!e^t]i : in the apartmeijts above are likewise dep9Bited 
various miliary and naval scores. On the roof, which 
is flat and covered with lead, is a large cistern, by a cu- 
rious contrivance sijpplied with water from the ^ hames^ 
for t|ie use of the garrison in f:ase of need. 

^n the reign of William Rufus some additions were 
ma^e to the original bui)ding ; and in 1 155 Becket, archbi- 
shop of Canterbury and chancellor to Henry III. expended 
{jeat sums in reparations and additional buildings. In the 
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THE WHITE TOWER. 

-year 1190 Lonfchamp, bishop of Ely, enclosed the prt- 

mUes with a wall and ditch* Henry III. who trod in 

the oppre88ive>eteps of 'bis Immediate predecessors, added 

several bulwarks to the Tow^r to overawe the citizens, 

and induce them more readily to submit to bis exactions. 

I^any additions were made in the succeeding reigns, til^ 

at length within the enclosure of the ditch eighteen towers 

were erected. The extent 4>f the ground within the 

walls is upwards of twelve acres. 

It bad been a matter of debate, whether this royal 

fortress was within the city of London ; but upon a view 

and strict examination In Michaelmas term. In the thir- 
» . ■ . . ■ » 

teentfa yeat* of James I. the ancient wall of London 

was discovered extending through the Tower. This 

survey was occasioned by the murder of sif Thomas 

Overbury ; it was then adjudged, that all that portion 

» » . • ' . * 

of the Tower which is environed within the said wall, 
or on the west part thereof. Is within the city of Lon- 
don; and that the residue of this fortress, lying on the 
cast of the ancient wall. Is within the county of Middle- 
sex ; accordingly the murderers w^re tried in London, 
It woidd require a volume of no moderate size to relate 
ihe various atrocities, some with and others without the 
maak of justice, which have been perpetrated here. 
Pennant's London contains a brief recital of some of the 
4nost remarkable, to which our limits ol>lige us to refec. 
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8T« EDMU1ID*8 CHAPBL^ B. DEREHAM CHURCH* 

Cowper seem to have been formed with equal kindness 
by Nature, and it may be questioned if she ever bestowed 
^o eiify ibah ^itk a ^Jnde^ ^ro^rgalitV hil ik^ requisites lo 
conciliate affection and ko \a^\re' respect/' — He died oil 
the S5th of April 1800 : a monument has been raised to 
his memory in this chapel, l^he tablet is thus inscribed t 

" IN MEMORY 

iJfriLttAM C6wlpfeii, fisfr. 

BORlf lit MERTFORDSliiRE, 

mi; 

BURIED ik tHIS CHURCH^ 

18od.» 



*^ Ve wlio with warintli XUe public triumph tee^ 

0¥ ialeiiisy dignified by sacired zeaf» 

Here to l)eVbiion% baird devoutly jusl 

Pay your fond tribute due to tJowper's 6mi i 

Engtand, exalting in his spotless fame. 

Ranks wiib 6er dearest sons his favourite naihe t 

"dense, ^ancy, wit, suffice not all to raisb 

So clear a 'title to A^ection's pi^aise ; 

His highest honours to the heart belong, 

His Virtues fordi'd the magic of his song.*' 
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HOI.TON HOUSE. 

Ttois aDcteni mansion stood id ttoUop fiitk | li wai t 
MilMtanttal stone buildini^, and formerly might be capable 
of defeocfy lieiog snrronoded by a broad apd deep moat^ 
passable oniy on the north side by means of a draif« 
bridge. The House having been fbf many years in a. 
state of decay and untenable, has very recently l>eea 
laken down. This View was drawn in 1805 by Or* 
(Crotch* professor of mnslc to the university of Oxford | 
the fabric formed an interesting object in its then 9tate of 
demolition. It is to be lamented^ that the present po9« 
lessor of the premises shonld have so little taste for the 
venerable and picturesque as to destroy what would have 
t>een the greatest ornament to his grounds^ apd gives 
them an importance far beyond any thii^ that dan be 
tabstltuted in its room. On the upper story, near U^ 
"^rigbt hand extremity of the pile, as seen in the Print, 
are ih'e remains of the domestic chapel, the door of 
irbich and one of the windows appear nearly perfect: la 
this chapel was married one of the daughters of the pro« 
tector Cromwell. To the right of the chapel is seen the 
vestiges of a pear-tree, said to l>e as ancient as the build- 
ing itself. 



HOLTOlf HOUSE. 

The moat, which is now filled up, was sheltered o» 
one side by ash trees of the finest growth, which pro* 
jected their ample branches into the water; most of 
these trees are at pfreseOt'standbg : One is 'Worthy of par- 
ticular notice ; it has a , limb issaiog from its trunk at 
above thirty feet' f^om the ground, which taking a cir- 
cular sjweep,.^nd immediately descending almost in a pa- 
sallel line with the parent stem, presents a Terdant arch 
of the most graceful form. 

* H'olton Park is slluated about half a mile from the 
town of Wheatley, and five miles from Oxford : it pos- 

**se8ses some fine swells, which afibvdimany agreeabhe pro- 

* spects. A handsome residence has lately been erected at 
*^he distance' of a quarter of a mile from the site of the 
' ancient manor-house. 

The manor of Halghton, or Holton, was granted by 

Edward II. in the teiitb year of bis reign, in fee to Roger 

Damory, who married Elizabeth de Burgh^ the king*s 

niece i this grant was twice confirmed in the same reign. 

^Henry IV. confirmed the manor to Thomas de Bardolf, 

\ou8in and heir of Roger Damory. In the fifth of Henry 

v. it was in the hands of the crown by the attainture o£ 

''lord'B.ardolf for treason. In the time of Henry IV. 
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BALDERTON CHURCH, 

liOTTISGHAMSinRE. 

t 

f 

t 

T^is Church, or Chapel, is remarkable for the beauty 

ef its north porch, which is An^lo-Norman, oriiumeuted 

fvlth the zigzaj; mooldino; and grotesque heads, and for 

. . . • ■ • •♦ 

the high state of i^reservation in which the porch at 

present remains : of the date of erection no authority 
can now be produced i Balderton is noticed in Doomsday 
Survey. Robert de Kenato,^ bishop of Lincoln, for the 
priory o/ St Catharine, which be founded in the sub- 
urbs of that city, gave to it three bovats of land, with 
dwellinj>; houses in Baldertune, which gift we find con- 
firmed by king Henry II. in whose reign it likewise ap« 
pears William de Dive bad interest here for his land of 
Balderton. This manor bad lands belonging to it |a 
Barneby, Adington, Farnedon, Stoke Elston, and Si- 
restoo, whereof John de Dive died seioed about the 
twenty-first of Edward I. leaving Joan, then the wife of 
y Ralph de Trehampton, and Elizabeth, the wife of sir 
John D*Anbeney, bis sisters and heirs ; which Elizabeth 
the following year left sir Hugh de Bussey, knt. her son 
by sir Lambert de Bussey, her former husband, her heir. 
Sir Hugh de Bnssey, left the manor of Balderton to bit 
ton and beir John de Bussey, and in this family it re- 



BALDBETON CHVECH. 

nained till the heir female carried it to the Meeret in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth i b^ Francis Meerei her son it 
was soM toC3^^ Foster, ^q. whose heir )ilirted with it 
to James Leeke, f^ent. and by marriage of the daughter of 
one of his deb'ceAdatalSy tb« rauiity of Lascells of Ebton 
became its possessors. 

l*he Tillage consists of about 106 dwelliogii llie 
thapel U dedicated to St. Giles, and consists of a BBire 
and two side aisles, with a spire and foUt b«Us. 
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TEIGNMOtJTtt, 

DEVONSUIRE. 

Tbighmquth is situated on the haoatb of tbe Telgn, bit 
a very gentle dedivitv, and is shf Itered on the east and 
north east by a chain of hilk, near the foot of which it 
•tands. Thi:i town is divided into two parts by a small 
rivulet ; that on the west side being called Yfeai Telgn^^ 
mouth, and that on the east side Kask Teignmouth. The 
church of East Telgnmoutb is au edifice of great anti* 
quity : the date of its erection is unknown \ but the style 
of architecture in its most ancient parts carries it back 
into the early periods of Christianity, and with great 
^probability it may be referred to the Normans. Thi» 
church stands on the beach, and is protected from the 
washings of the tide by a wall, against which the sea 
Ibeats. The scenery near the church is singularly pic- 
turesque f a line range of sbore trends to the east and 
west at least two miles. The perforated Rock, and ano- 
ther called the Clerk, are conspicuous on the one point » 
and on tbe other, almost under the promontory, called 
the Kess, Is the pleasing hamlet of Shaldon, which pf 
late years has become a favourite summer residence for 
many families wbo visit Teignmouth as a watering place* 
feast I'eignoioath church has a round tower connected 



TBIGRMOVTH» 

with a square one ; the windows are narrow with femi- 
circular arches; and the corbels, consisliog of heads of 
men or animals, are, with its northern porch, strong 
indications of a Norman origin. Thiv porch, of which a 
Plate is fctvcn, has an ornamented arched entrance, the 
outer circle of which U a doable band of twisted foliage 
sprih^in;; from grotesque heads; beneath this circle is 
anoth)er arch of plain stones, the internal part of which 
is ornamented in basso«relievo with trellis- work' and zig- 
zag ; and under this are stomas ricbiy embossed with 
¥olutc6, which extend across the door- way. 

This church pret^ents no other objects worthy of 
notice except the btone font, the basin of which is octa- 
gonal, suppoited by a pillar of the same form. The ex- 
terior is sculptured on each of its sides with quatrefoils, 
within uhich are either roses or heads, and below a 
doubFe band flo>^-8 large leaves entwining the basin with 
peculTar elegance. The supporting pillar is enriched with 
recesses. 

Teignmouth is recorded' to have been bamt in the 
tenth century by the Danes, who having landed here and 

• * 

' defeated the king*8 lieutenant^ ravaged the country to a 
considerable extent. It was also nearly eonsnmed in tlie 

' reign of queen Anne, when the French landed and set 
ffre to it, and one of the new streets, erected with the 
money procured by brief for the relief of the distressed 
Inhabitants, was named French Street, as a memorial of 
that calamity. What a grateful contrast now presents' 
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YETcnrifonDTB. 

itUxfl instead of receiving the insiAts of a liostile fleet' 
. ifpon oar coasts, our mariners have *' deep Impress'd oil 
haoghtj' GauHhe terror. of their arms;" and the shat- 
tered navies of our foes hide their diminished sails intbeir 
..inmost harbours, wliile Britain stands, 

** The dread 'Of tyrants, and the sole resource 
- Of those that under grim Oppression groan, 

At once the vronder, terror, and delight 
Of distant nations." 

■^fiince the time above mentioned Teignmouth has become 

' of some consequence, and is now esteemed one of the most 
fashionable watering-places on the western coast. The 

.principal resort of company is East Teignmouth, where 
the public rooms and theatre are sttuated. 

On an extensive flat < called the Dan is a small fort, 

.erected for the defence of the town. The view from 
hence up the river is extrenaely beautiful, the ground 
gradually rising on -each side into verdant hills, oma* 
mented with wood and cheerful with cultivation. 

The trade of Teignmouth consists principally in the 
exportation of day and the importation of coals, and it 
carried on chiefly in craft built at this place, where are 

''Conveniences for launching vessels of 100 tons. The clay 
exported is brought from Bovey, and the greater.prppor- 



4 chiutereil market Jield on a Sunday, l^ot this ha* ffir HL 
xcea(lf«|tli of tim^ Ma dif^qCionM. ^Mmll^ll^ 
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CnOSS IN KBWIN CHUBCHYABD. 

BpDiriH Church is of considerable |naf;iii(Qde, aod of t|ie 
collegiate foprm | thoiigli its origiu is not of early d^te, it. 
pow^ses Slime piogiilarities -which attract the atteRlioi 
of the carious* The arches throughout the building are 
of the pointed form and plain ; but those above the win- 
dows on the inside are loaded with the zigzag mouldiiig: 
the pillars forming the nave and choir are clustered* At 
the intersection of the transcepts rises a plain massive 
tower. On the south side of the church are fly-buttresses 
to support the roof. On the north side the entrance if 
tbrongh a handsome and highly*enriched porch of wood, 
■ear which is the Cross, of which the annexed Print is 4 
representation. The shaft is octangular and elegantly 
formed, surmounted with a large diamond- wrought stone; 
its lower part is strengthened by two tiers of small abut- 
ments: it stands upon a deep basement ascended to by 
three steps. These Crosses, many of which still remain 
in various parts of the kingdom, were erected, some of 
tlicm for boundaries of property, parishes, and sanc- 
tuary I others commemorated battles, murders, and other 
Aital occurrences; but they were principally intended 
for devotional purposes, and are commonly seen near 



CHOSB IN BEDWZV CHUftCHTAAD. 



churches, or in the crossways leading thereto, where 
they were undoubtedly regarded with Idolatrous adora- 
tion. .'In an instrument dated November the 2Sth, 1449, 
relating to the churchyard of St. Mary Magdalen, ia 
Milk Street, London!; it Is said, that'ln a plot ot'^' voide 
grounde," on the west side of that street, there *' stode 
a crosse of the height of a man or more, and that the 
same crosse was worshipped by the parissbens there at 
crosses be commonly worshipped in other chircheyardes.** 
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WALTHAM ABBEY, 

Waltbam, accortUnje: to some wnters, derives its name 
from the Saxon bam, or bamlet, and weald, that is^ 
woody. In the time of Canute the Great, one Tovy or 
Tovras, standard-bearer to Ifhat monarch, founded near 
the Forest, then catled the forest of Essex, a village and 
ehsrch, placing rn the latter two priests) after his death, 
his estates being wasted by his heir» Waltham reverted 
to the crruwu, Edward the Confessor, by a charter whicb 
18 now in the Tower, granted to his brother Harold ez- 
teosWe tracts of land lying about Waltham, on condition 
that he shoald build a monastery In the place. In 1069 
IlaroM enlarged the original foundation of Tovy, and 
endowed it as a convent for a dean and eleven secular 
black canons, each of wh<!Mn bad a manor for his main« 
tenance, and the dean six. This convent, or college,. wa» 
dedicated to the Holy Cross, and enriched with many 
eostly vessels and sacred relics. The defeat and death of 
Harold were events severely felt by his colleger, it began 
however to revive tinder the patronage of Maud, first 
wife of Henry I. and his second wife Adelisia^ King 
Stephen, thoogh he added nothrng to its possessloas, con<h 
Armed -the charters of his predecessors^ In the reign of 
Heury II. the archb^ishop of Canterbury, on a visltatioa 
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WALTHAM ABBST. 

to this place» diicovered so many irre^larities and scan- 
dalous Ticei among the monks, that he suspended the 
dean ; and an application nviu soon afterwards made to 
the pope, for license to change tlie foundation into an 
ahbey of regular canons of St. Austin, increasing the 
number from eleven to twenty-four, Henry cootiriiird 
all the grants formerly made to the college, and bestowed 
upon it the rich manors of Sewardstone and Eppiog : 
additions are supposed to have been made about this time 
to the monastery, which was again dedicated to the Uo^ 
Cross and St. Lawrence. Henry III. was a great bea^* 
factor to the Abbey of Waltham : in bis reign it began to 
assume an opulence .which was not exceeded by any in 
the kingdom : this monarch, on account of rts pleaMuu 
situation, and to avoid the expenses of a court, made 
choice of Waltham for his frequent residence, and granted 
to the town a fair to continue seven days. About this 
time great disputes took place between the monastery and 
the townsmen respecting the right of common ; the ab» 
bot's horses were driven from the pastures, some of them 
killed, and others maimed, and their keepers violently 
assaulted : the abbot excommunicated the oiTenders, who 
then appealed to the common law, but were eventually 
sentenced to pay a fine of twenty marks. Thesci conten* 
Hobs continuing to exist, gave rise to great scaodai, aiod 
the monks were charged with *' receiving much affec* 
tionate consolation from the holy sisters in the nunnery of 
Chesliunt.*' 
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iTALTHAk ABBVf . 

This Abbey flourished und^r the ^tentment of twenty* 
keven abbots. At the diisolution its yeariy reyton^s 
were valued at «g900 : 4 : 1 1 . The site was ^fatited to sir 
Anthony Deny for thirty-one years } his widow»- in thk 
second year of Edward Vt* booght the retersiotkln fee 
for ^SOOO : it afterwards descended by marriage to th^ 
celebrated James Hay, earl of Carlisle. Tbto Abb^y^ 
honse, which had been considerably altered by its variotti 
possessors, was sold in 1770 to James BarWitk* esq. Whii 
fulled it down, and leased- the annexed ^ands to »gar* 
dener. -f w, • 

The remains of this once fafnons - Abb<fy ^lldiisist of 
some ruinous walls, the Abbey ^ate, % bridge lea^bg' td 
it, another bridge across the Lea At some dlstatice, and 
an arched Tault, with the nave of the Uncient churchy 
now made parochial. This venerable relic is supposed 
to ht pah of the original building of Haihold, or Tovy 
before-mentioned, and is one of the most perfect speciment 
of £^b:bn architecture in the kingdom : its length, from 
east to westj is about ninety- feet ; its breadth, inclusive 
of the side aisles, forty-eight; the body is separated 
from the aisles by six arches on each side, which are 
supported by massive pUlars $ tlie arch nearest to the 
western end is pointed, and appears of a later construc- 
tion than the other five ; these are semicircular, and en- 
riched with zigzag ornaments. Some of the pillars have 
deep iodentings in different forms, which, according to 
tradition, were once filled with brass. The building 
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. WAI^THAM ABBEY* 

.within b in excellent preservation, bat its grandeur and 
simplicity is oincb deformed by the glare of whitewash- 
.ing. The exterior still exhibits some traces of great ao- 
tiqaity. 

In this cbnrch Harold offered up bis vows and 
players for victory previous to his engagement with Wii> 
liaradake of Normandy; in which battle being slain, he 
was brought hither, and interred at the east end of the 
ancient church. 

In 1641 Charles I. visited Waltham, " and went, as 
be was wont where there was any thing remarkable, to 
•ee the church, the earl of Carlisle attending him* His 
m^esty told him, after having minutely inspected what 
was most worthy of observatiQO, that he divided bis ca- 
thedral churches as he did his royal ships of the line i 
accounting St. Paal's at London, the cathedrals of York, 
Lincoln, and Winchester, of the first $ Chichester, Litch* 
field, &c. of the second ; and the Welsh cathedrals, of 
which he ranked this church of Waltham, of the third.*' 
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GREY FRIARS* MONASTERY. 

LVNN REGIS, NORFOLK. 

LYKfs Regis, or King's Lynn, is sitaated near the west 
extreme of the county of Norfolk, in the hundred of Fre 
Bridge. 

Much difference has arisen on the etymology of the 
name of L>un; and two famous antiquarian and topo« 
graphical cotemporaries, Camden and sir Henry Spelman, 
haye displayed both learning and ingenuity in support of 
their respective opinions; the former asserting Lynn to be 
a British word, signifying spreading waters ; the latter, 
that Len in the Saxon tongue implies a farm in tenure ; 
and concludes, that Len Episcopi is the bishop^s ^rm. 
Sir Henry's judgment is perhaps the more probable, as 
the tbwn was originally denominated Bishop's Linn, and 
was part of the monastic revenue of the bishopric of 
Norwich, and so continued until exchanged with king 
Henry YIII. for various other monastic reyenues, when 
It changed its name with its possessor to King's Lynn. 

The town was formerly considered a place of do In- 
considerable strength ; it was secured on the land side by 
a semicircular line of forti&cation, consisting of a ditch 
and wall, strengthened by nine bastions and two gates, 
the extremities termioatiog at the river : great part of the 



ORBT FRIIRS' MONIITIET. 

fbrtificatiom at the commeDcement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury lay prostrate trith the dust, and the remainder in a 
state of dilapidation. 

The Inhabitants of this ancient town, from xtty re- 
mote ages of our history to the present momeptous period, 
have exhibited an uninterrupted series of loyalty ; and it 
if worthy of remark, that their patriotism has been en- 
robed with no less than fifteen royal charters, and honoured 
by ieveral personal Tisits of their kings. 

A sword borne before the mayor, and a large cup and 
cover of silver gilt, weighing seventy-three oaoces, were 
the gifts of king John, immediately preceding his nnfor- 
thnate passage over the Lincolnshire washes, and his sub- 
sequent death, which took place at Newark in the year 
1816. 

Of five monastic buildings that had establishments at 
Lynn, the tower of the Grey Friars is the only visible 
remains ; this is now usefiil to seamen as a land-mark » 
and to the merchants as a look-out for their shippiiig. 
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DENBIGH CASTLE, 

DENBYSHIRE. 

This massive pile, which consisted of several towers, 
was built by Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, aboot the 
time of Edward I. It stands on the snmmit of a rock, 
one side of which is nearly perpendicular. The principal 
entrance to the Castle was through a magnificent gate, 
having a pointed arch, and being flanlLcd by two large 
towers, whirh are now in a very ruinous state. The 
ihanner of building these formidable towers is apparent 
on a near ibspection of their reraaiuK: two walls were 
Arst erected at a certain distance ; these served as a case, 
into which -was thrown a mixture of mortar,' and stones 
of different sizes ; when this became dry it formed a mass 
as substantial as a wail of solid stone. Over the Castle 
gate is a figure of the earl of Lincoln, its founder, in his 
robes of state, which is still in tolerable preservation : 
after the death of this nobleman the fortress and lordship 
came to Thomas, earl of Lancaster, who married Alicia, 
his daughter. The estate, upon the attainder of Lan- 
caster, was given to Hugh Despencer, the minion of Ed- 
ward II. ; on the execution of Despencer the lordship 
and Castle reverted again to the crown. Edward III. 
gave them to Roger Montimer, earl of March, on whose 



BBITBIGH CASTLE. 

atUinder and death they were granted to William Mod- 
tacate, earl of Salisbory : they were afterwards po»* 
•ened by the /grandson of the earl of March, his aitaioder 
being reveisied in the rei|;n of Richard II. In process of 
time the estate becoming again by marriage the property 
of the crown, was granted by qneen Elizabeth in the 
3fear 1563 to her favourite, Dndley, earl of Leicester. 
In 1641 Charles I. rested here, after his retreat from 
Chester, is a tower called the King^s Tower, probably 
in memory of that event. The year following It was in 
the hands of the royalists under the government of Wil- 
liam Salisbury : it was besieged by general Mylton ; the 
investment was made on the 16ih of July, and the garri- 
son maintained the place till the Sd of November, wfcien 
it surrendered on the most honourable conditions. 

This Castle is reported to have been blown up and 
«mollshed after the restoration of Charles II. 
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KEEP OF SCARBOROUGH CASTLE, 

YOltKSHIRE. 

This venerkble ruin if situated on the top of a fltupea- 
do«i8 rock, rising above SOO feet from ttie level of the sea* 
The roclc is joined to tlie main land by a narrow strait,: 
and bounded on three sides by the German Ocean ; it pre- 
sents towards the sea a vast range of steep and craggy 
difis, entirely inaccessible. The once noble Castle of 
Scarborough was built in the reign of king Stephen, by 
lYiliiam, earl of Albemarle and Holdemess, virbo, having 
g;reat possessions in this part of Yorlcshire, erected this 
fortress for their defence. The most entire portion now 
remaining is the dungeon or Keep, which, oo acccoont of 
the extraordinary thickness of its walls, has outlived the 
other parts of the erection. This majestic tower was a< 
square building ninety-seven feet in height, and' formerly 
had an embattled parapet ; the walls are twelve feet in' 
thicknesiL) the diflerent stories have been vaulted and 
divided by strong arches. The windows, which are larger: 
than usual in such buildings, have semicircular archer 
supported by round pillars. These. mouldering remains of. 
antiquity have been so impaired by the ravages of time, 
that the period of their entire destruction seems to be at 
band. 



KEBP OF ICARB0R0U6H CAITLB. 

Henry II. being jealous of the exorbitant power of 
tis barons, ordered all the castles that had been erected 
in the preceding reign to be demolished. The earl of 
Albemarle resisted the king*s mandate till he was com- 
pelled to surrender by force. Henry coning into the 
north to see his orders carried into effect, the situation of 
this Castle appeared so great a defence to the coast, that 
instead of persevering in his design against it, he added to 
its streqgtb and magnificence. 

In the reign of queen Mary, the duke of Suffblk and 
others being in rebellion, Mr. Thomas Staffbrd, second 
«on of lord Staffbrd^ obtained possession of this Caistle by 
a singular stratagem : collecting some fugitives in France, 
where he happened at. that time to be, he arrived in 
England, and having disguised his little troop in the habits 
of peasants, came with them to Scarborough. On a 
market day he gained an easy admittance Into the Castle, 
whe^ he strolled about, apparently to gratify his curi- 
osity} but being gradually joined by about thirty of bis 
party, they secured the centinels and took possession of 
the gate, through which they admitted the rest of their 
company. This triumph however was of short conti- 
' nuance. The earl of Westmoreland recovered the place 
without loss in three days, and the unfortunate son of lord 
Stafford was beheaded. 

Scarborough Castle was twice besieged during the 
civil wars, and taken by the parliament forces. 
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GUY'S CUFF, 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

This romantic retreat is within two or three miles of the 
town of Warwick, on the banks of the Avon. 8r. Dn« 
britliu, whose episcopal seat was at Warwick before the 
Saxons visited this country, built on the Cliff an oratory, ' 
which he dedicated to St. Mary Magdalen, and placed 
here an hermit, whose cell was hollowed in the native 
rock 4 which, being covered with trees, was a place of 
great solitude and secrecy. Here the famous Guy, earl 
ot Warwick, from whom the Cliff takes its name, shel- 
tered himself from bis enemies ; and, as Dugdale expresses 
it, '* receiving ghostly comfort from" the ** beremite, he 
abode till bis death." 

The Cliff continued the residence of a religious re* 
close as late as the time of Henry IV. when one John 
Borry was hermit, and received lOOf. per annum to 
pray for the good estate of Richard Beauchamp, then 
earl of Warwick, as also for the souls of bis father and 
moCber. 

The aboveearl, Richard, inthe first year of HenryVI. 
rebuilt the chapel, and endowed a chantry here for two 
priests, who were to sing mass daily for the good estate 
of him and his wife. This earl erected the- large statue 



GUT*8 CLIFF. 

•r the farooQB Guy, which, thoagh now in a very dilapi- 
dated iitate, i« still to' be seen in the chapeL At this 
place lived the Simons antiquary of Warwickshire, John 
Rons, who was one of the chantry priests. 

The nnderwritten verses, so beautifully and correctly 
descriptive of Guy*i Cliff, were addressed some years 
iifice to the proprietor, Bertie Greathead, esq. 



Go, »impte Burd, invoke the Kine, 
At Gay*s Cliff, sweet recess: 

There a soft troop shall mildly shine, 
Thy humble harp to bless. 

There Avon winds his pensive way, 

Serenely clear and calm ; 
A stranger he to ev'ry wind. 

And ev'ry rude alarm. 

0*er his soft stream the trees depend, 

To strew the falling leaf; 
And seem, like Charity, to send 

A constant dole to grief. 

Then Cynthia, in her silver wsy, 

Is faintly seen to gleam ; 
And coyly sheds a virgin ray 

To kiss the gentle stream. 

There once, we're told, in days of yore, 
That Guy, so great and brave, 

WtA, fondly musing, seen- to pore 
O'er soft Avona's wave. 

For, in a cell of uncouth shape. 
With years and moss grown old, 

The niighty warrior made escape 
FtoaOk British Barons bold. 
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OVY*8 CLIFP. 

Here, oft tlie soond of distant bells 

On gentle wephyn float. 
And oft to MfUncbolj tells 

The times when SHAKSPEARE wrete^ 

(Recalls our long4brgotten fKends, 

In life ouce held so dear; 
And o'er the hoaty urn of time^ 

ArresU the falling tear.) 

Here long, perhaps, he took his stand. 

And o*er this stream night pore, 
Ere PROSPERO broke the enchanted vand 

And ARl£L*s song was o'er. 

Here oft he sung of warlike deeds. 

And stain'd Avona red ; 
Who, in a bed of whisp'ring reeds, 

Conceal'd his timid head. | 

I 
Here soar'd the bard to foreign dimes, 

Advent'rotts like the stork ; ' 

And daripc song the bloody crimes ' 

Of Lancaster and Tork. 



Then, eft as silence led the honrs, 

i^t eve retiring here. 
He gather'd artless meadov^towers. 

For poor OPHELIA'S bier. 

By the latter verses Sbakspeare is snpposed to have 
made Guy's Cliff his ftivonrlte retiremeot; the idea is 
jastified by its beioj^ within a few miles of Siratford- 
upon-Avoo, the place of bis nativity. 
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BASINGWERK ABBEY, 
FLINTSHIRE. 

The rains of Ibis Abbey itand about one mile east of 
Holywell, near the north side of the road, in a deli^htfal 
situation, commanding extensive |»rospecis over a country 
through which the river Dee winds its mazy course t and 
including, among other interesting objects, views oi 
Chester, Parli Gate, and tbe liaacashlM.hiila. 

Historians are not agceed as to the founder of thii 
religious house. Tanner supposes it to have been founded 
by Ralph, earl of Chester, about the year 1131 ;. and. 
'made an abbey of Cistercian monlLs by king Henry II. in* 
1 159. It was dedicated to St. Mary. In the twenty-sixth 
of Henry VIII. its lands and possessions produced a yearly 
revenue of a£157 : 15 : 2 ; it was granted by that monarch 
to Henry ap Harry. Part of the church, the refectory^ 
and some other offices, still remain t the whole was buiU 
with a reddish stone found in the neighbourhood,, antt 
appears to have been an extensive fabric : several of 
the doors are circular, though the windows have gene* 
rally the pointed arch. Near the rains stands an ancient 
brick baro, probably the granary belonging to the monat* 
tery i this barn wi^ some years since occupied by a tan- 
ner and maltster. 



BASINGWERK ABBEY. 

A gravestone found amnnji; the ruini records tbc lo- 
lerment here of George Potie, son to William, lord 
Petrc, baron of Ingatestone in Essex, who, for hit attach- 
ment to the Catholic religion, and the cause of king 
Charles I. left his country, and died at Wexford in 1647, 
aged thirty- four. It is conjectured he was brought to 
this plac« and privately interred, having a predilection 
for the spot on account of its (opposed sanctity. 

At a short distance from the ruins Is shewn an oak of 
great nf;e and much decayed, called the Abbot*s Oak | U 
flseasures fifteen feet two inches in clrcuotfere nee. 

Near the southern boundary of the monastery, pari 
of the great dyke of QSk is still visiblo. 
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FURNESS ABBEY, 

LANCASHIRE. 

Thb venerable remains of this once ostentatious monas- 
tery stand solitary, bat majestic, in the bosom of a 
gloomy dell, shaded by an assemblage of sycamores, 
oaks, and other noble trees. It owes its origin to kii^ 
Stephen, vfho founded it whilst earl of Montaign and 
Bnlloign iii 11!S7, and endowed it with rich domains s 
the foundation was afterwards confirmed and secured' 
by the charters of twelve successive monarchs, and the 
bulls of divers popJes. The abbot of Fumess was in- 
vested with extraordinary privileges, and exercised juris- 
diction over the whole district ; even the military were 
in some degree dependant upon him. A singular. custom 
prevailed in this Abbey, distinct from every other of the 
same order — ^whkh was that of registering the names of 
9uch of their abbots only as, after presiding ten years, con- 
tinued and died abbots there \ this register was called the 
Abbot*s MoAuary : such • of the abbots as died before 
the expiration of the term of ten years, or were after it 
translated or deposed, were not entered in this book ; 
thus in the space of 277 years the names of only ten abbots 
were recorded, though, according to some authors, the 
real number was thirty-two or more; but though many 
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FVKHKSS ABBBT. 

of them for tlie reason above naiiied were omitted io the 
register, they received in otiier respects the houoor dne to 
their rank. 

The local sitoatioo of the Abbey being; formidable 
by natore, gave somctbiiig of warlike consequence to the 
monks : they erected a watch-tower on the summit of a 
commanding hiU, wkich commences its rise near tlie walb 
of the BioBaBtery, overlooking all Low Fames aad the 
«rm of the sea iamMUcOcly beneath it t thus they wene 
aUe to i^revont ^arprise by aiamiiiiK the «dyac«ot coast 
Wilih signals oft tiie l^i^oacb of Bn enemy. Tkis Akbey 
was dedieatied io fit. Mafy, attd received its monks fi9m 
dte maaaAery lof SAvigny^ in Nonnaiidy» wiio fiir soaie 
time confortaicd to <he MgaUlioos of their order, wearing 
Ok habit of givy i Mt embmciog St. Boraard's rigid 
flics, they changed their habit, aad became Cistercians : 
tJMv they cantiniied till the ioBl disaoluCiim of the «•• 
aastery. 

The iPBt r ane e to these romantic mills is tbnnigb « «> 
light pointed arch, festooned with ivy hanging .gracefnUy 
down Its cramblilig sides: hence the path, spread wiib 
ftttgBMllts of deailattoB, which are intermixed witb a 
variety of rtchly^ttrtcd foliage, toads aloi^ foinoos walls, 
while the hollow sovnds of a garf^ing brook greatly 
tf ibule to bwe the mind into solemn conteiiiplatioa. 

'< Amid yon leafy elm no turtle walls ^ 
No eaiiy minatpeh -wake the wiading vales; 
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No ehoral antlieni floats the lawn along, 
For soak in slumber lies tfie hermit throng. 
There cBeh alike ; the long, the lately dead, 
The monk, the swain, the minstrel, make their bed i 
Wbile o'er the |;rftve», and from the fifis on high, 
The chattering dair, the hoArser raveB ery. 






On advancing near the rain, the first ol»fect that at* 
tracts attention is the great window in the north trans- 
eept; it was flsrmerty enriched with handsome stone 
maltions, but wooden ones are now substituted. Beneath 
this window, ,comidera1»ty on one side, is the principal 
entrance, which is worthy of remark, as there appears 
nothing to prevent its being placed in the middle. A 
still greater inconsistency Is seen In tiie piHars that once 
supported the lanfhom ; three of them are composed of 
ine clustered shafils, the fonrth is square aad p4afn ; one 
of tlie arches clad xA th i vy and weeds -stitl remains. The 
east window has been parftculaily grand; it was onuu 
mented with painted glass, which bekig removed, is now 
preserved in the east window of Bowlness church, in 
Westmoreland ; thedesign represents -the Crucifixion, with 
8t. George on one side and the Virgin Mary on the other ; 
beneath are iRgures of a Icnight and 4iis lady kneeling, sur- 
rounded by monks ; at the top above are the arms of 
England quartered with those of France. The chapter- 
house was a fine rectangular apartment ; the roof was 
supported by two rows of pillars : a few years since it 
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fl}«lVl$SS ABBEY* 

fell to the groi|iid» In the sooth wall of the chancel are 
fourcannpi^ stalls, supposed to be for the priests during 
tbeservtcp of mass: io the middle space were interred 
t{ie first baroBS of Kendal ; some matilated effiges are yet 
to b^ found nearly overgrown with weeds. Connected 
with the sooth boundary wall is a building roofed with a 
groined arch, the only one remaining entire ; this is called 
ihe school house. ' Towards the west end of the church 
are two prodigious masses of stone work ; these were the 
sides of a vast tower, which by its fall Ailed the interm^ 
diate space with an immense heap of rubbish, now co- 
vered with earth and overgrown with grass. Along the 
nave of the church are the bases of circular pillars, 
which were of ponderous size { in other parts are seep 
the remains of clustered columns* The Norman circular 
arch, and the elegant pointed one, are equally conspi- 
cuous throughout the building, forming an interesting 
iCombination of streiigth and beauty : the whole exhibits 
a gfrand picture of venerable decay, and an impressive 
specimen of fallen greatness. 

The dimensions of the principal parts of this Abbey 
were as follow t the length of the interior of the church 
from east to west, 287 feet five inches; thickness of the 
wall at the east end, four feet ten inches ^ at the west 
end, ten feet ; width of the interior of the choir, twenty- 
eight feet I and of the nave, seventy feeti height of the 
side walls, fifty-four feet ; interior length of the transcept, 
ISO feet) width, eighteen feet six inches* The chapter- 
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honse was siity fe^t long, forty-five feet six inches wMr, 
aod the cbicknefls of the walls three feet six Inches.' 'The 
cloisters were thirty-one feet six inches wide, forming 4< 
qnadrangle of 334 feet six inches by 102 feet six inches. 
The church and cloisters were encompassed wlthr a wall 
which commenced at the east side of the great door i and 
a space of groond containing sixty-five acres was sur- 
rounded by another wall which enclosed the Abbey 
mllli, together witb the kilns and ovens^ and stewr for 
receiving fish; the ruins of .some of these are 'still 
visible. 

^* Adieu ! ye domes, by many an age array'd 
In many a tint, though crumbling and decay'd 1 
Ye wrecks, adieu I that, murmuring from on high^ 
To pensive pride a dumb memento sigh 1 
Still may your aisles, In hoary pomp sublime. 
To new-born eras mark the lapse of time..*' 

This Abbey had nine others dependant on it. At 
the dissolution its revenues, according to Dugdale, were 
valued at s£805:16; according to Speed, at af 966:7: 
but as early as the reign of king Edward I. the rents 
were a£ 1599:8: 2, as asserted in a manuscript in the 
Manchester library. The Abbey was surrendered by 
Roger Pyle, the then Abbot, in the twenty-eighth of 
Henry VIII. who, for bis compliance, received the rec« 
tory of Dalton ; aod. the monks to the number of twenty- 
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niaft had' umimg them B.gr»nt eqnal lo £900 ptr cimmr. 
Jkt diiMlutira of tiM Abbey greatly aftcled b«lh the 
cif il aB4 deneitic Uete of Low ForncMy wbUh for le- 
veml centurice hB4 beeo improviiig ia comequeooe. The 
larfe den^ad fer pro? it ions of all kinds occasioned by 
constant hospital tty* and the fraqoent (oncoarse of com- 
pany resor^Uig to the Abbey dropped at once i the boons 
and rents were now no longer paid in kind» and agricuU 
tare receWed a blow from which It is now hut barely 
recofcring. 
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STONES OF STENHOUSE, 
oAkney. 

•f HIS extrnordhmTy wonument of ontlqiilfy iftby wvllMV 
of tfkc first authority ascribed to the !>nif4i. i« ft fitn- 
atcd near Loch Steonis, and cansists of a drde Bht^y 
fathoms fn diameter, formed by a dHcb Mr tbe outside 
twenty feet bruad and twelve deep, and ob the Idsid* by 
a clrde of stones from twelve to lbiirtee«.lbet Mfh and 
four broad : several are fallen down % of ff4Mie; Oflly flMff- 
inents remain, and the sititatioa of others ft marked by 
the holes in which they were formerly ptaeetf. Theeavib 
taken from the ditch is supposed to form fear tmnttM or 
barrows' of considerable ma^tade, two of which Aw 
situated on the east the others on the west of the circle. 

The rev. James Headrick, in his edition of the late 
rev. Dr. Barry's History of the Orkneys, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks relative to Druidical circles.. *' In ge- 
neral, these stones were intended to represent the equa- 
torial circle : bat some of them have a smaller circle con- 
tiguous, which was intended to represent the ecliptic, or 
apparent path of the sun among the fixed stars." 

** We are perfectly satisfied that these circles were 
intended to serve the purpose of rude astronomical ob- 
servatoriesi by which the priests could mark out the 



BTONBS OF 8TENHOU8B. 

rising of the nin, mooD, and stars ; the seasons of the 
year t and efen the hours or divisions of the day. Where 
they are tolerably entire they might serve these purposes 
at this day, to one who has bestowed a little attention on 
the position of the stones. 

*' The sun was the great object of Dmidical vene- 
j«tion as an emblem of the Deity ; and to observe his ap- 
parent motions would be an object not merely of curiosity 
but of piety. 

** The circle of Stennis Is of very large dimensions, 
afibrding room to mark all the necessary subdivisions of 
direction by stones in its periphery, without having re- 
course to concentric circles." The sacrificial stones, a 
portion of these remains, are seen due south from the 
centre of the circle, a bridge of loose stoues across tlie 
Loch forming the communication. It is supposed that a 
rflacred grove once occupied the centre of the circle. 
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ST. ALBAN'S ABBEY CHURCH, 

HER TFORJXSHIRE. 

Thb famous Abbey to whicb tb» Church was aouexed 
owed its rise to the proto-martyr of England, St. Alba- 
nus, who, for the profession of Christianity, was be- 
headed under the emperor Dioclesian in the year 303 ; 
shortly after the cessatioo of this persecution a church 
was. erected by the Christians in honour of the martyr 
upon the spot where St. Albanus suffered, and precisely 
where the present Abbey Church stands. The monastery 
was founded by Qffa,. king of the Mercians, with a view 
to regain peace of mind, after the commission of the 
most flagrant outrages ; he was admonished by a vision 
io dedicate this Abbey to St. Albanus, and to raise and 
enshrine the relics of the saint f but the deYastatiooa 
»( the Saxons . rendered it impossible to discover the 
place of his interment ;. however, thia difficulty was re» 
moved by the intervention of a miracle ; for, on search- 
ing at Verulam for the remains, a Ught like a large torch 
stood exactly over the place where they were depo- 
sited i and on opening the ground the body was disco- 
vered in a wooden coffin, together with some relics, ex- 
^tly as they had been placed 344 years before. It was 
then conveyed to the Church above mentioned^, richly 
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enshrined, and a circle of gold placed roand the skall of 
the martyr by Offa himself. This Icing was so intent 
npon coRi|^liiB hi* fooadativn that be contimitd at St. 
Alban's to overlook the work till the eye of bis death : he 
endowed the inuaafttery with the most ample privileges 
and numerous mantiri for the malotenauce of IjOO Bene- 
dictine monks. Ealdred, the eighth ai>lioC< of 8t* A}bmB% 
was the dibt thai projected rebnildiiig th« Abbey CharelH 
and acciinliii^iy he began to searrb among the raini» «f 
Vemtam for materials to efieet hi« purfsoKe. ilie early 
death prevented the execution of this dengn. Hie mm* 
cessor added to bis collectioa of materials, but the build* 
tog was not commenced till after the Conquest. Daring 
the search among the ruins of the ancient city wnneroas 
pagan relics were discovered i lialf ruined temples, altars^, 
sind statues of heatiieo gods, and culinary vessels of varioM 
forms f all these were stamped to dust by order of tkm 
abbot in hit zeal against paganism. Frederick,. who was 
abbot of St. Alban's in the time of WUliam i. gave llMit 
asonarch so much trouble and uneasiness that be deposed 
bim, and placed ki bis room PauU a Norman. Ho llvst 
applied himself to rebnilding the Chareh, wblcb was not 
inisfaed till after the ex pication. of sixteea years. Daring 
the abbacy of Paul, the monastery received many vaitt* 
able gifts; the abbot was hhoself a great benelkctor. la 
the year 1 129 a Tery sumptaons shrine was prepared Ibr 
8t. Alban by the then abbot, Geoftry de Gerham i he 
also made addlrloas to the Abbey buildings. 
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rt. alban's abbbt chvbch. 

la 110& abbot Warren beqieatbed 100 Mirla to bit 
saoccMor for rebaildiag the Wett froat of the Abbey 
Cbarchf thitAum was applied to demolish tlw aaeieni 
froat, aod oiacb more wa» ezbamted before the Ibandi^ 
tioaB of the aew froat were raited abote tiM level of the 
f rouad t by thit proceediag the aioaattery waa audi en*^ 
barrased, aad fiading the eifoit far beyond their aaeaot, 
the woriL was for looie tiaie abaodoaed y. beiqg retnoMd, 
itt progrett wat very slow, aad a coosiderable time 
elapsed before It was completed.. 

In December i5d9'the reveaoet were surrendered by 
the abbot Richard de Steyenacbe, who for his compliaaee 
received a peasion of 46S66 : IS :4 yearly ; the prior and 
.aMnkt were- likewise pemiooed* The Abbey buildingfi 
weregraatedto sir RiclutPd Lee, who Unmedialeiy began 
•to deaiollsb. the whole; the Charch wat not incloded hi 
the graat tosiv Richard, but continaed with the crown 
tiU the time of Edward VI. who sold it to the iohabitanto 
of St. Alban's for 9^400.. 

Thit Clwrch'picacBtt one of the- ftnrtt'specineas of 
architectural' grandeur;: its form is a long cross, with a 
majestic tower over the intersection of the nave and 
transcept;. it stands upon a rising ground, which gives it 
much dignity and an^ ample command of the acyacent 
country,, which is finely cultivated^ The building is com* 
posed of various materials,, among which the Roman tile 
is most conspicuous.. Its entire length is 539 feet, the 
breadth of tbe-transcept is 174*. The situation of most 
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•f the monastic buildings was on the south and sdbth^west 
sides of the Church, but only the gate-house now remainsr 
St appears at the extremity of the Print, the south view 
of the Church. Its erection is supposed to have been 
about the time of Richard II.: it is a heavy building, 
/onnt the principal entrance to the Abbey, and is now 
■sed as a prison. Some remains of the cloisters are still 
visible along the southern walls of the Church on the 
west side of the transcept,. but they are nearly covered 
with rubbish and earth. . The great window in the soutfa 
end of the Iraoscept was constructed io 1703, the ancient 
one bein^ blown in during the great storm. The centne 
4>arts of the building are evidently the must ancient ; the 
4uwer is supported by . four large semi-circular arches^ 
And from the time of the Normans to about the reign (#f 
Edward IV. there appears to be specimens of the style 
of building which prevailed io the intermediate ages. 

A very interesting history of the Abbey and Church 
of St. Alban may be found in Mr. Bray ley ^s ** Beautiaf 
'of England and Wales," from which the substance of the 
.present sketch is extracted. 
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ST. SEPULCHRE'S CHURCH, 

NORTHAMPTTOKSHIRE. 

The Church of the Holy Sepulchre is sitoated near the' 
northern extremity of Northampton, and Is worthy of 
particular notice, being One of the ancient round churches, 
of which there are but four remaining in this country. 
To whom it owes its origin is now unknown : tradition, 
without any foundation, ascribes it to the Jews $ and" 
the Knights Templars, with mOre show of authority , 
have^been honoured as its founders : but as it is well au- 
thenticated, that before the Templars had any possessions 
in this country it belonged to the priory of St. Andrew's,* 
in N-Ortliampton, and as that priory was founded by 
Simon St. Lis, first earl of Northampton of that name, the 
most probable opinion is, that the Church of St. Sepulchre 
owes its origin to him, who had been a crosader, and who 
most likely deemed it (he chief honour of his life, to have 
contributed to rescue the church of the resurrection at 
Jerusalem from the infidels. The Church at Northamp- 
ton being buiit nearly in the same form as 'that at Jeru- 
salem, and certainly of the age when the first holy war 
was undertaken, was presented to the priory of St. An- 
drew'ftby Simon St. Liz, secoild earl Of Northampton of 
that name,- who died in 1127« * 



ST. sbpulchrb's church. 

Tbb Cborcb consiatt of a rotnnd, within which is an 
octafon, supported at each angle by massive pillars, four 
of which hi|ve square 1ia«es and capitalsy the other four 
boing round; from the pillars spring plain pointed 
arches, and in the aisle which sarrovads Ihe octagon is an 
ancient doorway, now walled up, having a circular arch 
within and a pointed 4Nie wlthoat i tbero^f is of w«odL 
Attached to the eastern ^rt of 4he Chttr«h is a ehapie^^ 
havioi; a north and soutik alslei the chnaoel is entefcd 
from the Cbojch by an ascent of three «teps. Ai the 
western extremity of 4he Church is a massive embattled 
tower^ from which rises an octangnlarflpife. The length 
of the Charch and chancel is BiBety<*seveB fteifiiz inches f 
the breadth of ihe chanoel and aisles ifty««ight feet $ the 
diameter of the rotund fifty-eight feet six iiiobes i and 
the compass of the octagon 118 feet dglit incJies; On 
the north side of the Charch is a small porch. In the 
twenty-sixth of Henry YIII. the rectory was valued at 
- «£6:12. AAer the dissolution the patronage «f this 
Church appears to have been in the >€rown ; but ia 1640 
it belonged ^to sir John Lambe, who sold it to Peter 
Whalley, esq. 

Upon h marble in the body of the Charch is inserted 
9. brass plate, bearii^ the portrait of a man between hta 
two wives hand in handi beneath the waman on hb 
right hand are two sons and one daughter, beneath the 
other are seven sons and two daughters $ and by an ac« 
«coinpaiiying inscription we are iafornif d tlmt bis name 
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<frlM dfemg* CbIm : be fmv* fU pioM hki .Cll jcarif 
TM-«Ver, tU»14M««Ue litof Jatnary l«W. 

]h l«tt Mr. KMialU Hotltwcn, o( Losdan, fM»l. 
ttHM, 6> & tarbal «U1 fare fiAO te tie poor of thh 
t)W4th| irilh (Ms money lwa«mllBlo»i wercparcbatcd^ 
(hemilArirMcb I* applied ro fhRnl^oitl^e cUldnn of 
poor iababiianli ftffntMlcM. 

Near ihe gale by which the chHrchjkrd U entered 



ST. sbpulchreU church. 

Drom the bi^li road« in the wall of a house, is fixed a 
ttoae, on which is scvlplared a cracifixion of Oar Savioar 
rudely executed. Accordio; to tradition, which is often 
the Tchicle of manifest absurdities, this was intended to 
commemorate the licentious cruelty of the Jews, who. 
In the time of Edward I. crucified a Christian boy at 
Northampton, In derision of Christianity. 
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